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* ig IS a good book.” Why? Why is one book pro- 
nounced ‘“ good” and another bad? On what basis is 
decision founded? Why does popular favor shine and 
critic’s eye frown upon the same piece of literature? Why 
does the rule of “ Mr. Isaacs” reach the thousands after the 
critics had declared quite the reverse fate for it? Why did 
“Sartor Resartus”’ go begging for a publisher, and yet be 
now considered one of the most original and sublime works 
of modern literature? Is it the character of a book, or of 
its readers, that determines its quality, whether it be pro- 
nounced good or bad? It is both. Judgment upon liter- 
ature is purely relative. There is no fixed and absolute 
standard by which it is weighed. One critic has one, 
another, another. The popular verdict is independent of 
either. Rarely they agree. When they do, it is generally 
because time has worn off the extravagant claims of each, 
and found a common ground of agreement in all. 
A well-known critic defines criticism to be “ a disinterested 
endeavor to learn to propagate the best that is known and 
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thought in the world.” The word “endeavor” saves the 
definition from being worthless as a practical standard, how- 
ever high as an ideal. For how can the “ dest that is known 
and thought in the world” be determined? If the verdict 
of others on literature be accepted for guidance, adherence 
to it may compel a man to pronounce as the best that which 
is not consonant with his own tastes and conceptions. Or, 
if he weigh literature simply as it strikes his own fancy or con- 
vinces his own reason, his judgment of its merits is liable to 
be narrow. Then suppose he strikes an average. But wiil 
the result be “the best that is known and thought in the 
world?” May it not include a fair selection, but perhaps 
omit the fairest works? What then is the scale by which 
to estimate literature? Literature itself answers. It appeals 
to the mode of affecting and impressing the mind as its 
judge. What is this mode? 

In the first place, the thoughts presented in literature 
affect mind by their suggestiveness. Without it they pass 
unnoticed. The more suggestions they carry with them, the 
greater and the more pleasing is their effect upon mind. For 
the suggestiveness of a thought is that which renders it 
possible to be a subject for the exercise of the thinking 
powers of mind. By it a thought finds lodgement on some 
shelf of mind, where kindred subjects are laid away. If, 
by it, it had not been evident to what shelf the thought be- 
longed, it would lie around, as it were, out of place, and 
‘soon be lost. This is what is meant when it is said some 
subject is not understood. It simply finds no fitting place in 
the mind. It is not suggestive of it; for a suggestive 
thought is like “ a linked sweetness long drawn out,” upon 
which mind loves to linger. A single bit of literature may 
be so freighted with thought, so rich in suggestiveness, that 
it will engross the reader’s attention. He will be lost in the 
world to which he is introduced by it. And what else do 
the words interesting, entertaining, fasicnating, as applied 
to literature, mean? But it is only works of greatest power, 
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‘the best that is known and thought in the world” that can 
so enchain the mind. 

One sees a blue outline in the horizon. Why does he 
linger to gaze atit? Why is he impressed with it as a beau- 
tiful view? Because there is always associated with that blue 
outline the idea of mountains and all with which they are 
clothed by nature. If he was simply impressed as with a 
blue surface away in the horizon, he would not experience 
the same feeling of pleasure as he does when it awakens in 
him thoughts of woods, rocks and brooks, bold peaks and 
deep valleys. So it is in literature. A single thought may 
be presented, but behind and connected with it are other 
kindred thoughts, as woods and verdure are behind and 
connected with the blue of the mountain range. One sug- 
gests the other. So, some of the sublimest paintings are 
the simplest. But a multitude of suggestions hover round 
their simplicity. People, therefore, return again and again 
to a masterpiece, and find each time something which they 
had not noticed in it before. It is only a before-unseen sug- 
gestion that arrests their attention. In like manner the chef- 
d’euvres of literature, which can be read and re-read with 
unfailing interest, are those which are rich in suggestions 
and food for reflection. 

This leads to the next statement hinted at above. The 
suggestions clinging to a thought must find a kindred train 
of thought in the mind of the reader; otherwise they fail 
to affect him. They fall like seeds upon stony ground. 
The work is pronounced dull and uninteresting. For the 
author furnishes nothing with which the reader can, so to 
speak, sympathize, nothing which he can grasp and make 
his own. George Eliot seems to illustrate this principle in 
a passage from ‘“ Romola.” Tito Melemo is sitting in his 
window, watching the procession and the passing crowd of 
a festival. His attention is suddenly arrested by “a man’s 
face upturned towards him, and fixing on him a gaze that 
seemed to have more meaning in it than the ordinary pass- 
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ing observation of a stranger. It was a face with tonsured 
head, that rose above the black mantle and white tunic of a 
Dominican friar—a very common sight in Florence; but the 
glance had something peculiar in it for Tito. There was a 
faint suggestion in it, certainly not of an unpleasant kind. 

But what pleasant association had he ever had with monks? 
None. The glance and the suggestion were hardly longer 
than a flash of lightning. 

“*] seem to remember something about his face,’ said 
Tito. ‘It is an uncommon face.’ ” 

If there had been in his mind no kindred idea to this 
monk’s face, Tito would not have noticed his glance more 
than that of any other monk in Florence. But the monk 
was the brother of the fair Romola. Tito knew well the 
surpassing loveliness of her features and expression. So 
their faintest semblance in another set vibrating, however 
gently, the same chords of his soul which they themselves 
swept with the deeper strains of love. This was the reason 
that the suggestion of the monk’s face awakened a “ pleas- 
ant association ” in his mind. 

But is not the imagination a creative faculty? Can it not 
appreciate the suggestions of a thought, even if the mind 
had never experienced any kindred ideas? Can it not 
image and picture for itself the thought and its suggestions? 
True. The imagination is a creative faculty; but creative 
in the sense that it makes new combinations of materials. 
It does not call the materials themselves into existence. 
Says Matthew Arnold: “The creative literary genius does 
not principally show itself in discovering new ideas. * * 
The grand work of literary genius is a work of synthesis 
and exposition; not of analysis and discovery.” And as it 
is with the creative faculty of the author, so is it with that 
of the reader. The reader can no more create and image 
new thoughts from the author, than the author himself con- 
ceive them. The combinations only are new. The crea- 
tive genius displayed in the surprising discoveries of sci- 
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ence, in the deepest penetratings of philosophy, in the loftiest 
flights of poets, is ability to see old things in new and even 
divine combinations. 

Having said that the effect of a literary work consists in its 
suggestiveness, it follows that it will be heightened or lessened 
according to the arrangement and sequence of the sugges- , 
tions. First, a suggestive thought, presented singly, pro- 
duces a vivid impression upon mind. It stands out for con- 
centration of attention. This constitutes the quality of 
simplicity. For example, in the portion of ‘ Romola” cited, 
all that one seems to see amid the constantly passing crowds 
of the festival is the solemn, searching, upturned face of the 
Dominican friar. What but this constitutes the strength 
and startling vividness of Victor Hugo’s style? Witness 
the description of the search of the mother Michelle Fléch- 
ard for her lost children from “ Ninety-three :” ‘She, who 
could scarcely take a step, did not hesitate before these 
miles which must be traversed. The woman was weak, but 
the mother found strength. She walked on. 

“The sun set; the twilight came, then the night. Always 
pressing on, she heard a bell afar off, hidden by the dark- 
ness, strike eight o’clock, then nine. The peal probably 
vame from the belfry of Parigué. From time to time she 
paused to listen to strange sounds like the deadened echo 
of blows, which might, perhaps, be the wind in the distance. 

“She walked straight on, breaking the furze and the sharp 
heath-stems beneath her bleeding feet. She was guided by 
a faint light which shone from the distant tower, defining its 
outline against the night, and giving a mysterious glow to 
the tower amidst the surrounding gloom. This light be- 
came more distinct when the noise sounded louder, then 
faded suddenly. 

* * * * * oa * * * * * 
It was no longer the night she had before her, it was the 
day—but a fearful day—the day born of fire. She was 
watching the beginning of a conflagration. 
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“ From black the smoke had become scarlet—filled with a 
mighty flame, which appeared and disappeared, writhing and 
twisting in serpentine coils. The flames burst out like a 
tongue from something which resembled blazing jaws; it 
was the embrasure of a window filled with fire. * * * 
Michelle Fléchard stared in dumb wonder. It was like a 
dream—she could no longer tell where reality ended, and 
the confused fancies of her poor troubled brain began. 
Ought she to fly? Shouldshe remain? There was nothing 
real enough for any definite decision to steady her mind. 

* + * ~ * * * * * * * 

“ As they rose, the flames illuminated the chamber of the 
first floor, and the awful glare threw out in bold relief the 
three little creatures lying asleep upon the floor, a lovely, 
statuesque group of legs and arms interlaced, closed eyes 
and angelic smiling faces. 

“The mother recognized her children.” 

Are not the three vivid, suggestive thoughts left in the 
mind by this description—the weary, wandering mother, the 
dismal tower lit by the lurid light of the flames, and the 
recognition of the children revealed by the awful glare? 
The power of the author lies in the simplicity of the con- 
ceptions and of their presentation. Each makes its vivid 
impress upon the mind. Each stands out alone. 

Secondly, a succession of similar suggestive thoughts 
produces a continuous and uniform effect upon the mind. 
George Eliot’s portrayal of the visit of Romola to the clois- 
ter, to the dying monk, her brother, is an example. The 
subdued light, the flickering tapers, the emaciated form of 
the monk in his dying agony, the attendant monk with the 
black cow] drawn over his head, “ the pale faces of sorrow 
in the fresco on the opposite wall,” seeming to come nearer 
“and to make one company with the pale face on the bed ;” 
all these circumstances, in their cumulative power, produce 
the effect of the grief and the gloom of death. It is with un- 
erring truth to nature that George Eliot makes Romola 
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yield to this overwhelming culmination of sombre and sor- 
rowful influences. Brought up to look with aversion upon 
the Catholic church for drawing away her brother from the 
support of his blind old father, she yet now took the crucifix 
and bowed her head. “ A great sob burst from her. It 
seemed to her as if the first vision of death must alter the 
daylight for her forevermore.” 

Further, the transition from one thought to another may 
be made so natural as to cause no jar to the mind. An ad- 
mirable illustration is found in Henry James’ “ Portrait of 
a Lady.” Ralph is showing his cousin, Isabel Archer, 
around the picture gallery. ‘ Ralph took a candlestick and 
moved about, pointing out the things he liked. Isabel, bend- 
ing toward one picture after another, indulgec in little ex- 
clamations and murmurs. She took a candlestick herself, 
and held it slowly here and there. She lifted it high, and, 
as she did so, he found himself pausing in the middle of 
the gallery, and bending his eyes much less upon the pictures 
than on her figure.” The natural transition from gazing 
upon the pictures on the wall to looking upon this living 
portrait, is one of the most delicate touches in the book. 
The reader seems to be in an attitude fitted for looking at 
paintings, as he reads the description of the two wandering 
through the gallery. The mind slips, without a jar, to the 
view of the picture which the girl makes, framed in the 
dim light of the candle. 

There are other arrangements and sequences of suggestive 
thoughts in literature, as numerous and varied as the suc- 
cession and recurrence of them in the minds of the authors 
themselves. But all follows the general principle of adapt- 
ing them to the nature of the thought. 

The mode of the effect of literature upon mind has been 
discussed. We are now prepared to return to our starting- 
point. What is the standard of literary criticism? It can- 
not be absolute; but what is the relative standard? It hag 
become evident, in the course of the discussion, that since the 
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effect of a thought is in the ratio of its suggestiveness, and 
that, to be appreciated, it must suggest kindred thoughts in 
the mind. The man who will derive most from literature is he 
who has the most comprehensive mind. Moreover, thoughts, 
to be the better grasped, must be presented in proper sequence 
and arrangement. Therefore we can conclude that “the 
best that is known and thought in the world ” is what strikes 
the best mind in the best manner. This law of effect must 
be the basis of criticism, for the mind is like an Molian 
harp of many strings. Winds play upon it, some in grand 
harmonies, some in gentle murmurs; some strike only a 
few chords, others sweep all in deep strains. So the thoughts 
presented in literature find response in the chords of the 
soul. 


Doctor Bartholomew. 


TIYHE town of Newton, North Carolina, is perhaps not a 
fair type of the average Southern village. To one who 
had been accustomed to the life and stir of the North it 
seemed the most miserable collection of buildings to which 
was ever given aname. A few stores where you could buy 
anything from a drink of whiskey to a pair of boots, an un- 
painted Baptist church, and upwards of a hundred dwellings 
lying on either side of the one main street—such was the 
town. The region, notwithstanding the lowness of the land, 
is free from malaria, while the abundant pine forests make 
it a successful sanitarium for those affected with lung trou- 
bles. It was to this locality that I was consigned at the im- 
perative command of my family physician, after a partial 
recovery from an attack of congestion of the lungs, which 
had necessitated my leaving college near the close of my 
Junior year. 
It was here that I made the acquaintance of Doctor Bar- 
tholomew. While nominally practicing medicine, he really 
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devoted little time or attention to it. By some of the towns- 
people he was called eccentric, while others went so far as 
to declare that he was mad. [I learned, also, that at inter- 
vals he was accustomed to drink heavily, and while in this 
condition would remain away from home for several days, 
All seemed to feel, however, that his insanity—if insanity if 
was—was of a harmless nature. Of his family or connec- 
tions he never spoke. It was, however, known that five or 
six years previous he had married the gay and brilliant Miss 
L , of Raleigh, who, three weeks after the marriage, had 
eloped with a former lover. Since that time I was told the 
Doctor had never been the same person. 

On first meeting Dr. Bartholomew I was particularly im- 
pressed by his personal appearance. While in repose his 
expression was that of settled gloom. Rarely he smiled. 
He never laughed. And when, indeed, he smiled, his expres- 
sion was that of pain. His eye had always a vacant stare, as 
though the inward fire had forever gone out—an expression 
which one often sees in the aged. Yet Dr. Bartholomew 
was not an old man. He could not have been over forty. 
Of his personal history to me he never spoke. Our acquaint- 
ance, which had begun at first in an entirely professional 
way, soon ripened into a warm friendship. Much of my 
time, while I was at Newton, I spent at the Doctor’s house. 

In his younger days the Doctor had traveled extensively. 
His house, which was for the most part plainly and even 
scantily furnished, was here and there decorated with rare 
and costly articles of bric-i-brac. The darkly papered 
walls were occasionally relieved by a few paintings of great 
value, as the names of the famous artists attested. That the 
Doctor had once been in affluent circumstances, I had no 
doubt. Although, as I remarked before, he never alluded 
to his personal affairs. A chest half full of Confederate 
bonds, which he chanced to open one day in my presence, 
explained how at least a part of his fortune had vanished. 
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Notwithstanding the melancholy which seemed com- 
pletely to have clouded the Doctor’s life, he was at times 
genial and even vivacious. The better I became acquainted 
with him the more I was impressed with his erudition and 
natural endowments. In his better moments he was the most 
interesting conversationalist to whom I ever listened. At 
other times he would be for days despondent and melan- 
choly. At such periods his conversation would turn to the 
most gloomy of subjects. He would speak freely of death. 
He would even refer longingly to it. The future life, he 
believed, was a period of entire peace, of complete cessation 
from care, one long, unbroken sleep, uninterrupted by con- 
sciousness or dream. Life, he often declared to me, had 
become a burden to him. 

It was in the midst of one of these periods of despond- 
ency that the Doctor suddenly left home. They told me he 
had sought surcease of sorrow in drink, It was now early 
spring. The violets were just beginning to bloom. The 
forests were redolent with the perfume of the magnolia. 
My health was now so far restored that I expected on the 
morrow to return. For several days I had called at the Doc- 
tor’s office, but he had not as yet returned. Long on this 
last night I sat in the darkly-lit room. Far into the night I 
impatiently waited for his return. It must have been mid- 
night when the Doctor entered. I saw him stagger through 
the door. His face was ashy pale; his cheek wore a dark 
leaden hue, as though the blood had forever receded from it; 
his contorted mouth and dilated eyes gave evidence of great 
mental agony. [advanced to grasp his hand, but the inten- 
sity of the man’s passion terrified me. 

* At last!” he shrieked with the energy of despair. “ At 
last I have had my revenge; soon they’ll be on me, I have 
not long to live; but, my God, I could not do otherwise. 
Ha, ha, they are surrounding the house; they are moving 
nearer; they are laughing to themselves. Don’t you hear 
them? He, he. But you shall know all. I throttled him. 
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The wretch fell on his knees, he begged for life. At first he 
didn’t know me; I whispered her name into his ear. Ah, 
that moment was sweet. When I clutched his throat how 
soft it seemed beneath my grasp. But no, I would not kill 
him, I will let him live; I will prolong his agony. I begged 
him drink, drink deep of this bottle. Let us drink to his 
health. Drink deep to his health,” he cried, handing me 
the bottle. “Ah! it’s a good tonic. But don’t you hear 
them? They’ll soon be here. Listen! listen! don’t you 
hear the sound of horses coming down the road? Yet it 
was all for her. Ah, ah, how I loved her.” 

The doctor now completely broke down. He wept like a 
child. Drawing a small miniature from his breast—long 
and fondly he embraced it. Many times he kissed it. 
* But her spirit is at rest. No fault was hers. She loves 
me stil!. See! See! She’s calling me to come.” Then, 
before I could realize his purpose, before I could compre- 
hend the scene I had witnessed, I saw him grasp his pistol. 
I rushed madly forward—it was too late. A moment later 
the neighbors rushed in where the lifeless body lay. But I 
sat gazing at the portrait. It was that of a young girl just 
budding into womanhood. My attention was not riveted 
upon the painting as a work of art, wondrous as it was. 
Isat enthralled as I gazed upon the immortal face. The deep 
violet eyes that seemed to look into mine; the golden hair, 
that like a sheen fell over her neck and shoulders. So occu- 
pied was I with the vision, so intently had I gazed upon that 
radiant face, that I had not noticed the almost illegible 
inscription upon the other side. I read now the word, 
Nevermore. Knowing the fondness of the doctor for the 
“ Raven,” I at once surmised that he had inscribed the bur- 
den of that poem as expressing the outpouring of his own 
tortured soul. The room, the scene became oppressive to 
me. As I went out into the clear air of that star-lit night, 
I understood, as I never understood before, how the demon 
of despair had taken possession of the doctor’s life. And I 
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view in a new and clearer light than ever before, the motive 
of that poem—that it was remembrance unfading, undying, 
that gnaws upon the soul until, in desperation, it seeks peace 
in death. 


“Scepticism and Literature.” 


gat neeron has said that “poetry mediates between 

philosophy and life.” This remark may be made equally 
applicable to all literature, if we restrict the term to those 
forms of literature, poetry, essays and fiction, which, by their 
imagery and attractiveness, are adapted to sway the minds 
and hearts of men. Literature mediates especially between 
life and the philosophy of life, or religion. Its office is to 
interpret the one in the light of the other. There is a 
reciprocal relation between literature and life. So far forth 
as a writer’s style and thoughts are the product of his age, 
he becomes the index of its life; at the same time, inasmuch 
as he gives vent to popular opinion, he is the leader of what 
his age isto be. This mutual relation is very close. It is a 
truism to say that the influence of literature never was so 
great as now. How do we read our age in its literature, and 
in what direction is literature leading popular thought? Our 
time is characterized by intense earnestness and searching 
analysis. The empirical induction of Bacon, which has 
revolutionized all departments of knowledge, has entered 
into literature, and is even claiming a place in religion and 


morals. This generation has witnessed the abandonment of 


so many long-cherished doctrines, and the collapse of so 
many established institutions, that no traditions are longer 
sacred. It has even been proposed, in a Christian university 
of England, to subject the venerable institution of prayer to 
an experimental test, and to generalize upon the answers 
received. The very desire for truth, inculeated by Chris- 
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tianity, is urging man to probe and question the foundations 
of that religion itself. Add to this the fact that, as the fun- 
damental facts of Christianity recede into antiquity, there is 
a strong tendency, which originated in Germany, quickly 
spreading itself over England and America, to confuse them 
with the stories of ancient mythology. It is what Matthew 
Arnold calls the “time spirit” that is taking the credibility 
from the incarnation and the miracles. As experience 
widens, men look upon things requiring faith with distrust. 
Again, the superficial attempts in fiction to treat the discov- 
eries of science philosophically, and upon these to construct 
human life in accordance with reason, have been productive 
of many questions and doubts. 

The popular mind losing faith in religion cannot revert 
to philosophy; it has neither the persistence nor the acumen 
to understand it. It must seek its code of morals in litera- 
ture. Hence it is that the opinions of general literature on 
ethical and philosophical questions have come to transcend 
in authority the doctrine of the theologian and the dictum 
of the philosopher. 

The contemplative, and with it the creative, spirit is disap- 
pearing from literature, crowded out by restless inquiry, and 
its place is being filled by a spirit of iconoclasm and criti- 
cism. Thereisa growing hostility to define beliefs, and we find 
the attitude maintained toward Christianity, by many eminent 
writers, to be decidedly negative. Such men as Shelley, 
Arnold, Clough and Carlyle, whose natures are too finely 
strung for the practicalities of every-day existence, and who, 
by separating themselves from active life, the living of which 
is a continued lesson in faith, became so sensitively morbid 
that they chafed under any doctrinal restraint. Hence, we 
find a growing hostility to define beliefs, and Goethe, from 
whom most all our recent writers have drawn inspiration, to a 
greater or less degree, has professed to despise all fixed religion. 
While these men are thus negative in regard to these ques- 
tions, and are practically agnostic in many respects, it would 
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be incorrect to apply this term to them in its theoretical sense. 
They do not believe that all things are unknown and unknow- 
able; indeed some of them profess to know a great deal, and, 
in a large number of cases, are simply discontented because 
they cannot know directly all they desire. Atheism is another 
term which has been misused in this connection. Atheism 
cannot be a creed of literature, simply because it is fatal to 
it in its very essence. Although Byron was not a true atheist, 
it is the atheism which he assumed, and in which he clad 
many of his characters, that is making his poetry already 
fall into disrepute. Shelley deserves the name of atheist 
more than anybody else, and is probably the most utter 
sceptic with whom we have to deal, yet it would be maudlin 
inanity to rave, as he does, against a God who is not. It is 
only such genius as that of Byron and Shelley which atheism 
cannot suppress, and it has left upon that an unmistakable 
gloom. ‘Thus we find that while the producers of literature 
are neither atheistic or agnostic, they are nearly all more or 
less sceptic, and especially as regards the Christian religion. 

Matthew Arnold is the product of an age whose religion 
belies its convictions. Asa mariner upon a shattered wreck, 
from which is torn more planks and beams with every surge 
that sweeps over it, so Arnold, standing upon religion, sees 
its supports one by one give away, and gives utterance to a 
ery of despair. In the still moonlight, on “ Dover Beach,” 
we hear him. 

Truly, he sings in a minor key, and even to his most joy- 
ous notes there is added a tremulous overtone that dies in a 
wail. His imagination is rendered morbid by seclusion, and 
he cherishes not that sympathy with his fellow man which 
prompts to life and action, but rather, as a recluse, dwells 
upon the pessimistic vagaries of some dead philosophers. 
Thus we see him brooding over the agony of man in his 
“Stanzas op the Author of Oberman.” The mighty pic- 
ture of “Empedocles on tna” represents the author 
himself stealing away into solitude to give vent to the 
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gloomy impatience and discontent swelling within him. 
Arnold’s prose, like all modern literature, is apologetical. 
It would say, “ Iam sorry; it gives me great pain, but indeed 
I cannot believe in the Christian religion.” Christianity, as 
a religion, has seen its day of usefulness, and only stands as 
a beautiful system of Ethics. As a higher esthete and 
devotee of culture, Arnold protests against the materialistic 
practicality of the times. He would give more authority to 
the emotions, and scorns all rigid delineation of moral prin- 
ciples. Mr. Arnold, after the manner of Voltaire, recog- 
nizes God as “the stream of tendency whereby all things 
strive to fulfill the law of their being.” Right here we have 
about as near an approach to agnosticism as can be found in 
literature. A stream of tendency. What is it? 

Arthur Hugh Clough is an example of the excessively 
keen conscientiousness inculcated at Rugby under the 
régime of old Thomas Arnold, and in his poetry we find a 
spirit unwilling to be fettered by creed or dogma, and, on 
account of a high subjective honesty, accepting only the 
internal evidence of his own soul. His life was consumed 
in the intense struggle between his intellectual and emotional 
natures. Caught up in the whirlwind of the Tractarian 
movement, he was tossed and torn with conflicting doubts, 
and his mind never again found complete repose after that 
violent agitation. 
In “ Dipsychus” we find the negative spirit, the stock 
Mephistopheles of poetry, plying his old trade of breeding 
faithlessness, and Dipsychus, portraying Clough himself, 
swings like a pendulum to and fro from resolution to earn- 
est action back to desponding lethargy. Throughout this 
poem and in his “ Amours de Voyage” there are traces of 
his dissatisfaction with life and its active principle, faith. 
The blatant blasphemy of Swinburne is too well known in 
the world of letters to need comment. Swinburne’s creed, 
if it can be called a creed, is neither atheistic nor agnostic, 
but a virulent anti-theism. This is brought out in the 
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poem * Before a Crucifix” and in the chorus of “ Atlanta.” 
That this anti-theism is the result of doubt which the poet 
could not resolve, we have evidence in the “ Hymn of Man.” 

The doubts of Mr. Tennyson were never clearly enough 
defined, neither have they the gloom of despondency which 
would entitle them to the name of scepticism. His “ In 
Memoriam,” though essentially a sorrowful poem, has not 
the sorrow of despair, yet in this we see that the laureate 
appreciates the doubts of his age, and has felt their impres- 
sion. In Canto CXXIII there is a master stroke, depicting 
how unbidden doubt forces itself upon the would-be faithful 
soul— 

‘‘Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt.” 


Mr. Tennyson, unlike many of the poets of his time, is 
able to look to a Heaven which has solution for all his 
doubts. Coleridge and Browning have had their doubts, 
and Burns was an open heretic to the Church and a pro- 
moter of scepticism. 

It is from Goethe that so many of our English poets have 
imbibed the vague mysticism which we see so prevalent. 
Goethe’s Faust is an egoist whose creed was an eclectic sel- 
tishness, while his mephistopheles is nothing but the imper- 
sonation of negation. The religion of Goethe is magnifi- 
cently shown in the midnight scene of the fifth act of the 
second part, where Faust tells how he drains the pleasures 
of life and recks not for eternity. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of 
the nineteenth centuries, Germany was the center from 
which emanated nearly all the thought which set the world 
to thinking, and it has been busy ever since trying to unravel 
the questions started at that time. It is from Germany that 
Carlyle drew his greatest ideas, and it was under this in- 
fluence that he wrote his “Sartor Resartus,” and here we 
endeavor to get some slight comprehension of his mystic 
philosophy. Carlyle was an idealist. 
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What, then, are all these appearances by which we are 
hemmed in? What are our bodies? What is nature? 
Carlyle says he does not know, but simply wonders. Won- 
ders! Carlyle’s wonder is nothing else than doubt; 
doubt in the reality of all things but the mere existence of 
the Ego. But ask him what we are, and again he wonders. 
Carlyle, to some extent, trusted his intuitions, and believed 
in something beyond his widest apprehension ; he believed 
in an almighty divine power guiding all things, but what 
it was was alla mystery. His whole creed tends strongly 
toward Pantheism, yet Carlyle had too little faith in himself, 
too great dissatisfaction with the present, and too great misgiv- 
ing for the future, to be a true Pantheist. He was a Pessimist. 
To him Christianity was a myth, and he called it the ** wor- 
ship of Saviour.” He was a dyspeptic in stomach, head and 
heart. The canker of doubt was at the very core of his 
being, and his morbid nature shrouded life in mourning 
gloom. The glory of the earth had passed away, and left 
it a barren waste. It is wonderful how the same creed could 
produce two such different men as Carlyle and Emerson. 
Emerson’s creed was almost identical with Carlyle’s, but 
their natures were as a summer’s day to a winter’s night. 
Emerson, too, was an idealist. God was the universal spirit 
in whom existed the substance of all things, namely—Being. 
“ All things are in God, and all things are God.” This is 
the fundamental postulate of Emerson’s religion. God was 
personal in the sense of self-existent, but as to the personal 
God of Christianity, to Emerson there was none. His reli- 
gion was intuitional, derived from within, and he despises 
Christianity as derived from without. The Bible is inspired 
as any good book may be inspired whose author writes true 
to the promptings of Lis inward soul. Christ is a man, a 
mere man, who has cultivated and relied upon his intuitions 
to the utmost. Such we may become if we do likewise. 
Here it is, then, in Emerson’s essays, that we find scepticism 
in its most pleasing and fascinating phase. This is the 
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religion that is alluring the cultured minds, and causing 
them to desert Christianity and a personal God, and to deny 
Christ anything more than a divinity common with all man- 
kind. 

George Eliot occupies the same relative position in regard 
to fiction that Herbert Spencer does in regard to philosophy. 
Early in her life she came under Spencer’s influence, and it 
is impressed unmistakably upon all her writings. Her creed, 
like his, was essentially agnostic. In Theophrastus Such, 
the hero of her last great novel, we see her with great pains 
endeavoring to paint a moral man devoid of God and deny- 
ing Christ. Her religion is a Catholic humanitarian interest, 
based upon the observation of man’s sorrow. A simple 
doctrine of expediency, derived from experience, furnishes 
her ideas of right and wrong. Humanity was the God at 
whose shrine she worshipped, and she turned from specula- 
tion to deeds of mercy and self-sacrifice. She is an illustra- 
tion of one whose poetic genius was corhpletely eclipsed by 
the shadow of doubt. Her most successful poem, “O may 
I join the choir invisible,” contains her highest conception 
of Immortality, living in the memory of those who come 
after us, and her whole creed is told in “ A College Break- 


> 


fast Party.” Her idea was high and moral, and her charac- 
ters patterned after the loftiest types, but are spoiled by the 
atmosphere of scepticism in which they live. Hawthorne’s 
views of life are sad in the extreme, and his despondency is 
well shown in the characters of Arthur Dimmesdale and 
Septimius Felton. 

In Dickens it is only negative evidence of doubt that we 
find, and although it may not be strong it deserves consid- 
eration. He believed in God and a personal immortality, 
but nowhere can we find anything confirmatory of his 
belief in Christ. In his death scenes, where naturally ex- 
pressions of faith in the saving love of Jesus would flow 
from the pen of a Christian author, we find none of these. 
In the sad death scene around the cot of “ Little Nell,”’ and 
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at her subsequent burial, mention is made of God and 
heaven, but none of Christ. In fact, all through Dickens’ 
works, salvation seems to depend upon a residuum of good 
deeds. Thackeray, that keen satirist and analyzer of life, 
looks upon existence as a hollow mockery, and in pessimistic 
doubt sees no better end than death. The ending of “ Van- 
ity Fair” seems to come from the bitterness of his soul. 
W. D. Howells and Henry James, Jr., are peculiarly the 
products of their age. As delineators, they have been 
charged with painting “too true to life,” and, indeed, their 
stories are saturated with the pessimism which is leavening 
modern existence. Engagements are made to be broken, 
and affection does not enter as an element into their making 
or breaking. Marriages are marriages of convenience. All 
their plots do violence to our moral convictions, and happi- 
ness is drawn in most uncertain lines. Thus, doubt has 
tainted and unsettled the best writers of the present genera- 





tion, and the countless and nameless Philistines of literature, 


observing this, are aping their superiors for the sake of a 
reputation for profundity which the world is only too ready 
to accord to the sceptre. 

And the world? * * * Its leaders in religious and 
moral questions being at variance with each other, with 
themselves, and with their God, the world is simply letting 
these questions take care of themselves. If we may be par- 
doned for inventing a word, the condition of the world may 
be described as egnostic; it does not know and does not want 
to know. A great number of men have plunged into the 
materialistic absorption of modern civilization, and are 
merely drifting in the current of events. However, let us 
hope that this unrest of the great thought-leaders may be as 
the troubling of the waters of Siloam, to be followed by a 
purer and wider faith, which shall inspire and elevate man- 


kind. 
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A True Evangeline. 


ATE in the afternoon of an autumn day about three 
4 years ago two figures might have been seen taking their 
way over one of the roads which traverse those vine-clad 
hills lying at the foot of the old, cloud-capped Vesuvius. 
The gathering mist had blotted from view not only the 
distant bay and city of Naples, but rapidly mounting hill 
after hilland rolling in great billows, likethe steam from some 
witch’s caldron, it had swept from sight all vestiges of the 
gently sloping hill along which ran the path of our strollers. 
As the figures penetrate and emerge from each drift of 
snowy cloud they seem to be in earnest conversation, not 
appearing to notice the weird beauty of the surrounding 
scene. A glance upward would have revealed to them the 
shadowy layers of mist drifting from terrace to terrace, 
transforming endless rows of grape-vines into banks of ap- 
parent snow, and still climbing up the mountain sides until 
they formed a great white wreath about the hoary locks of 
Vesuvius. 
An occasional puff of wind begins to scatter the dense 
mist below, disclosing to the eye glimpses of a passing pan- 
now the blue waters of the bay itself ali aglow with 





orama, 
gaily-trimmed pleasure boats and white-sailed craft; now 
some tall spire catching and reflecting the sun’s rays in a 
thousand colors. The olive groves begin to feel the breeze 
and shake from their green banners myriads of watery 
diamonds. 

“Tet us rest here a moment, Bitina,” said one of our 
figures, as he stepped aside to a marble seat now yellow 
with age, but protected by Time’s own hand with a downy 
covering of green mosses and gray lichen. Near by the 
seat, in a niche rudely carved in the rock, stood the broken 
image of an Orpheus, from whose shell flowed the music of 
a gurgling stream well calculated to enchant dumb brutes, 
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nay even to recall the dead to life. This softly-murmuring 
fountain was a fit accompaniment to the vows of lovers, for 
such were Bitina and Leonardo. 

“Tt is best that I should go,” he continued. “ There is 
no work for me here in Naples. Last night I dreamt that 
starvation snatched you from me, and this morn the Holy 
Mother looked on me with a sad countenance, as I knelt in 
prayer. It will not be long before I send for you.” 

The earnestness, and yet the sadness with which he spoke, 
showed that the heart of the Italian was deeply moved, for 
he was not giving utterance to some lover’s vow, but con- 
templating a long and sorrowful separation. 

Leonardo and Bitina, when children, had lived and played 
together in one of the dark and dirty alleys of Naples; their 
childhood affection had grown into a nobler, stronger tie, 
und now extreme poverty and want of work combined to 
separate the long betrothed pair. 

There was no trait of cowardice in his wish to leave her in 
Italy while in quest of work and a future home; nor was 
his a venturesome spirit, and the proposal an untried one, 
for hundreds of fellow Italians had already found homes for 
their families in that American land. 

With fears and misgivings she consented to the arguments 
which, to the brave Italian, seemed unanswerable, and, amid 
her tears, she tried, woman-like, to smile and picture their 
home in a foreign land, little realizing the toil before the 
final rest. 

“Two years, Leonardo, I shall remain here in Naples, 
and, if you do not send for me then I shall come to you.” 

Lost in deep conversation and laying plans, they were re- 
minded of vesper hour only by a lingering shaft of sunlight 
as it pierced a rift in the clouds at the horizon. It shone 
but a moment, and soon the dark shadows began to fall 
across their path, gloomy, sad harbingers of their future 
life. The two lovers now turned to go, little thinking that 
the summit of lite’s happiness had been reached, and that as 
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they descended the mountain, so they had started down the 
path of life. 

A week of preparation, of happy plans, of sad farewells, 
of doubts, of assurances, passed and the time for departure 
came. 

Bitina is not the only one who has shed tears and watched 
for the last wave of a loving hand. To return home and 
weep was not her part, for she had resolved to earn a sum 
sufficient to carry her to Leonardo, when the two years had 
expired. A hopeful, persistent spirit aided her in spending 
this time in a quiet, self-helping way, which by others might 
have been passed in misery, for only once during the two 
years had word from Leonardo reached her. 

Nor could he be blamed for this. After enlisting with a 
band of Italians, to work on the Mohawk division of the 
new West Shore Railroad, he had immediately written his 
whereabouts to Bitina. This letter was received, but all 
further communications miscarried, and soon fears for each 
others safety arose. Bitina never despaired, nor could she 
believe that Leonardo was dead. 

The two years had now passed. She resolved to embark 
for America. 

What a picture of sorrow and loneliness that dimly-burn- 
ing lamp revealed as it threw long, ghostly shadows upon 
the wall of that cheerless back-room; and oh, what deeper, 
more ill-omened shadows it cast upon that young head as it 
was bent over, sorting out a few necessaries and keepsakes. 

This was Bitina’s last night in her native land, in her dear 
old home. Knowing the remarks and jests to which a 
young girl traveling alone might be exposed, she had don- 
ned male attire, hoping thus to escape all notice. In this 
guise she might mingle with workmen and, perhaps, in this 
way find her lost lover. 

There was no tear shed at her departure, no voice to direct 
and comfort her during the tedious voyage, and no one to 
advise her when she landed among a strange people. Her 
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one object now was to obtain a situation on the West Shore 
road, where Leonardo’s letter stated him to be. There was 
no trouble in obtaining this, although the interpreter said the 
lad looked rather young and weak, but light employment 
could be found for him until good food should fatten him up 
a little. Bitina could not but feel grateful to him for this, 
and fear of losing this employment dissuaded her from 
revealing herself to him and asking his aid. 

How the heroic little heart beat when she found herself 
among a rough class of fellow countrymen, and many a tear 
would, in spite of her brave resolutions, trickle down the 
cheek, already browned by exposure, when she felt wearied 
with the hard labor, and heart-sick because she could get no 
clue of the one whom she sought. 

Thus nearly a year passed in fruitless search. She was 
beginning to ask herself whether she had not better return 
to Italy and believe him dead; but she seemed to hear a 
voice urging her to stay. 

Gang after gang of workmen had passed her quarters to 
work further up the road, and again and again she had 
eagerly scanned their faces, only to experience renewed dis- 
appointment. The rough workmen displayed toward her a 
rude sort of tenderness, noticing that the “ young fellow” 
never joined the crowd in the evening to hear the music, 
nor took a hand at cards, but seemed to wander off in lonli- 
ness, or to rest. 

Once or twice she was startled at the sight of a face which 
seemed familiar, but which she could not recall. One day, 
the casual remark of a man working near her brought out 
the name of Leonardo, and instantly she recognized in his 
face an old friend of her lover’s. Without revealing herself 
she learned that Leonardo was alive and working farther up 
the road. This revelation gave her new life and helped her 
to serve, with some sort of patience, her contracted time. 

Leaving her old companions, she started forth to continue 
the search. As she pressed her face against the car window 
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it was not to see the trees so gorgeously arrayed in their 
autumn dress of rich and varied hues, nor the orchards, 
hanging heavy with their ripe fruits, and the meadows all 
stacked with golden grain. No such pictures as these could 
make her forget the one object of her journey. Who could 
have suspected the cares, struggles and anticipations that 
were agitating that single heart? Who could have guessed 
the romantic story of that sunbrowned, shabbily-dressed 
Italian workman? While the train moved on and slowly 
passed another workmen’s train which had been switched 
off, she eagerly peered out to catch a sight at every face. 

An exclamation of joy suddenly burst from her lips, for 
in one of the car windows she had seen the face of no other 
than Leonardo. She rushed to the door, but the train was 
now moving, and to jump from it was impossible. Mingled 
joy and anguish rose in her heart. She had certainly seen 
him; but where was he going? 

This excitement was too great for the over-worked little 
body, and it was with difficulty that she dragged herself from 
the train at the journey’s end. 

The following day found her very ill—it was a case of 
fever, they said, little knowing the true story. Cruel fate 
gave her a sight of that face and then made her believe she 
had lost it. Butit was not so, for his train was following the 
one she had taken, and he was coming to work at the same 
place. 

Scarcely any attention was given to the young man with 
the fever; but one evening Leonardo was drawn to the cabin 
by the faint groans of the sufferer. As he entered the door 
a hasty glance about the interior revealed the form of the 
“young man ” stretched on a pallet of straw in a dark cor- 
ner. A lingering ray of the setting sun streamed in through 
a chink in the clapboards and gently played among the dark, 
closely-cut locks of the sick one. What a sad story it told 
as it fell across that wan and shrunken brow, showing the 
cruel marks that suffering and toil had traced on a face once 
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so happy and ruddy. It is not wonderful that Leonardo did 
not recognize it, and turned to leave the the cabin. But his 
step and form darkening the doorway seemed to rouse the 
half-conscious sufferer, for she murmured, in a half audible 
tone, “Is it you, Leonardo? ” 

Instantly recognizing the one before him, he cried: 
“ Bitina, Bitinna! ” and was down on his knees beside her. 
The cruel fever had robbed her of her reason. She did not 
know him; but she seemed soothed by his presence. Leon- 
ardo was a constant watcher there that night and the follow- 
ing day. He could have watched there through the remain- 
der of his life. Just a final moment of recognition was 
given. As the sun sank behind the hills the spirit of Bitina 
took its flight. 

Standing on the bridge which crosses the Mohawk at Port 
Jackson, one is forced to exclaim with delight at the beau- 
tiful picture before him. Far up towards the west stretches 
the winding river, at times lost to view where it passes in 
and out among the verdant little islands scattered over its 
quiet surface. Along the river bank slopes a range of hills, 
at whose feet runs the West Shore Railroad. Behind these 
hills the sun is setting, and it clearly defines their tree- 
covered tops on the smooth surface of the water below, 
while beyond are reflected the richly-colored tints and forms 
of the clouds. As the sun sinks lower and lower its glow- 
ing trail sweeps up the track of the railroad, causing the 
rails to glow like two streams of fire leading into the very 
heavens, as they melt into the golden haze of the western 
horizon. Looking more closely, one is attracted by the 
gleaming of a white slab, apparently lying over the road-bed. 
It marks the grave of poor Bitina. Here she lies; not in 
some quiet grave-yard, where the sighing trees and splash- 
ing fountains join in a solemn, everlasting requiem, but 
where are heard the rushing train, the shrieking whistle, 
the constant dashing of the river against the shore, and the 
boatman’s loud call. 
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A Ghostly Communicant 


“ TINHERE he is; that man standing in the far corner, talk- 

ing to the dark complexioned lady.” I looked through 
the window and across the brilliantly lighted room until 
my eyes rested on the person alluded to. He was certainly 
a different looking man from the other guests, though what 
the difference was one could hardly say. He had attracted 
the attention of my companion, and, as we resumed our 
promenade on the piazza, [ said: “ He is a young lawyer, 
who has lately settled here. I don’t know him very well. 
They say he is a spiritualist.” Miss Frenau gave a slight 
start and said: “Oh! let us look at him again.” But the 
floor was full of waltzers, and the young lawyer had disap- 
peared. My companion seemed disappointed. “I thought 
he appeared queer,” she observed. Then, in a musing 
voice: “So he is a spiritualist! I should like to see him 
again.” “ Why, you seem to be interested in him. You 
are surely not a believer in spirits yourself,” I said in a 
bantering tone. “ Yes,” replied Miss Frenau, gravely, “I 
do believe in spirits, though I would not call myself a spirit- 
ualist. You know we are often compelled to believe things 
against our will. When I meet a person whois strange, believ- 
ing in ghosts and all that sort of thing, instead of laughing at 
them, as I once did, I wonder what their experience has 
been.” I was more than surprised at her answer. Miss 
Frenau was decidedly in earnest, and, being very curious to 
know why she, whom I considered an unusually sensible 
woman, should believe that voyagers do return from “ the 
unknown bourne,” I asked her how it was. “I have never 
told a soul about it,” she said in aserious tone, “and besides 
it is too long a story to tell now; but to-morrow, you know, 
is my last day here, and you promised to take me up to the 
old cemetery. Maybe I'll tell you then. Here comes Mr. 
Allen, who has engaged me for the next waltz. Excuse 
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me, please.” . Several times during the remainder of the 
evening I noticed that Miss Frenau’s face wore a troubled 
look, which had net been there before our conversation, and 
I wondered much what it meant. 

Few people came to Annville without visiting the old 
cemetery. It was away up ip a hollow of the mountain, 
more than a mile from town, and almost a century had 
passed since weary mortal had lain down there for his last 
sleep. Its low stone-wall was covered with Virginia 
creeper. The slate headstones had long ago fallen over, or 
had sunk almost entirely into the ground. Roses and myr- 
tle ran riot over the sunken mounds and obliterated paths, 
and covered the forgotten graves of those whose loving 
hands had planted them for others. The silent woods grew 
all around, and even encroached on the little enclosure. 
But through an opening in the trees a most beautiful view 
was spread out before the eye. The lower slope of the 
mountain fell gently away into a broad, rich valley, reach- 
ing far off into the west. To the right lay the little town, 
surrounded by meadows and orchards. Dark woodland and 
bright fields, solitary trees standing guard over lonely pas- 
ture lands, old snake-fences turned into hedges by black- 
berry vines and young sassafras, all becoming more indis- 
tinct, and yet more beautiful, as they merged into the hills 
on the north or faded away in the dim distance of the 
western valley. Winding down from the west ran the mur- 
muring waters of Long Run, now flowing at the base of the 
southern mountain, now forming deep, dark pools in the 
shadow of the blue hills on the northern edge. No wonder 
strangers liked to go there. Having once gazed at that 
beautiful scene they marveled no longer that the old colony, 
whose only remaining trace was this little graveyard, should 
have chosen such an out-of-the-way place for its dead. 

The next afternoon found Miss Frenau and myself in 
the old cemetery. The view was never more beautiful. 
The leaves were just beginning to color. In the valley the 
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fields were tull of stacked-up corn. By the winding course 
of Long Run, the birches were all golden and the gum-trees 
were dropping their scarlet leaves through the hazy air. I 
told my companion the story of the little hamlet which had 
been built below, at the mouth of the hollow, some hundred 
and fifty years before, and how, in some unaccountable man- 
ner, it had disappeared after the Revolution, leaving only 
the old cemetery. Then I asked for the story she had 
promised me. 

Miss Frenau had been visiting my sister for several 
weeks, was older than I, and we had become quite confiden- 
tial friends. Therefore I was not much surprised when she 
began: “Only the three persons who were immediately 
concerned in this strange scene know anything about it, 
and I would not tell it to you if I did not believe that you 
could be trusted. You must never breathe a word of what 
I am going to tell you.” I gave the required promise. I 
hope she will never know how basely I have kept it. Then 
lighting a cigar, I leaned back against a mossy headstone, 
which inclined at just the right angle, and prepared to listen 
to a queer story from real life. But Miss Frenau did not 
begin at once. Her gaze wandered off to the fur away range 
of Pennsylvania hills, and she looked very much as though 
she were sorry she had said anything about the matter. 
But at length she began : 

‘You know Bessie Hensyl, whom you met at our house, 
last summer, is my dearest friend. Her father is the rector 
of our church, in the city. I am sorry you did not meet 
him; he is such a splendid man; he is one of the best theo- 
logians and keenest thinkers of the day. Bess and I have 
grown up together. We were never apart for any length 
of time since we were children. Her brother, Frank, was 
with us a great deal. You never knew him. He was so 
good to us. Always willing to do whatever we wished, 
whether it suited him or not. Some years ago his health 
failed; failed so completely it seemed impossible he should 
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ever get well. Finally, four years ago this month, his phy- 
sician told him that if he wished to live he must not spend 
the winter in this climate. His oldest brother is an officer 
in the army, and at that time was stationed at a post in the 
far southwest, near the borders of Mexico. He had written 
many letters praising the country, and he now declared that 
it was just the place for Frank. The Colonel even came up, 
himself, to take Frank back with him. Well, we all said 
good-bye, very sadly, and saw him start for the south.” 

Miss Frenau stopped for a moment, but when she saw 
me looking at her she went on hastily: 

“A letter came, stating that Frank had stood the journey 
well, and was feeling better already. That was all, until 
one day, several weeks afterward, Bess rushed into my room 
and said that Frank was dead. I could not believe it at 
first; but it was true. The Colonel had telegraphed, and 
was then on the way home with the body. Oh! you can 
have no idea of the anguish of that family during the long 
time that elapsed until the funeral. But I pitied no one 
quite so much as the poor Colonel. He had pursuaded 
Frank to go to Texas, when the poor fellow would rather 
have gone to California. He had sent him off with a hunt- 
ing party, which was attacked by Indians only three days’ 
march from the post. When the fight was over Frank was 
dead, and”—Miss Frenau shuddered—‘“and scalped. The 
Colonel, blaming himself for it all, nearly went mad. He 
called himself his brother’s murderer, and wondered that 
we did not hate the sight of him. He returned to his post, 
broken-hearted. 

“Time passed on, and of course the wounded hearts be- 
vame healed. We used to speak, for a time, of Frank’s sad 
end, but finally his name was seldom mentioned. Well, 
now I am coming to the real interest of my story.” 

Miss Frenau paused again, and looked out over the land- 
scape. Away off on the northern edge of the valley, we 
saw a long trail of white smoke from the afternoon train, as 
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it rushed along under the hills; and the faint, far-off echo 
of its whistle floated up to us through the autumn air. 

“Last Easter,” Miss Frenau went on, with a soft un- 
dertone in her voice that almost suggested tears, “ we had 
communion in our church. No service ever seemed to me 
so solemn orimpressed me so deeply. The congregation was 
very large, and one after another went to the altar to receive 
the sacrament, while the low music rose and fell through 
the church. At last Bess and I arose and advanced to the 
altar. But as we approached her father he suddenly grew 
very pale; he shook all over, and his hand trembled so that 
the goblet slipped from his grasp, spilling the rich wine over 
the floor. Making a tremendous effort he recovered himself 
and went on with his holy duties. We took our seats, won- 
dering what could be the matter with him. 

“When the service was ended every one was talking about 
the sudden turn that had seized the rector. I went home 
with Bess, and shortly after we reached the house Dr. Hen- 
syl called us into his study. He was still much agitated, 
and asked us if we had been conscious of anything strange 
as we came up the aisle to the altar. We both replied no. 
He was plunged in deep thought for a time, and then, with 
a look and tone which I shall never forget, said: ‘Girls, 
Frank walked up the aisle behind you and stood with 
you before me.’ We were so frightened at the very idea 
that when we had recovered from the shock of his words 
we tried to persuade him that he had been mistaken. We 
said he must have been sick and nervous, and had imagined 
it.’ ‘No, I have never been in better health, and I am not a 
nervous man.’ ‘ But you must have been thinking of Frank 
at this anniversary,’ we urged. ‘No, he has not been in 
my thoughts for a long time, and at the moment I was 
wholly wrapped up in the duties of my sacred office. I tell 
you lsaw him. He was as surely there as you are here in 
this room.’ So every objection we could bring up failed. 
You know yourself what a thoroughly sensible man he is. 
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There is no nonsense about him at all. We had to believe 
him. Well, we three agreed to say nothing about it, for of 
course the Doctor did not want it talked about, and you are 
the first one who has heard it.” Miss Frenau ceased. “ And 
do you really believe,” I asked, throwing away my cigar, 
“that Frank was actually there in the church?” ‘“ Yes,” 
she replied, softly, “don’t you?” The sun was setting far 
up at the western end of Long Run valley. <A flood of 
misty radiance was poured over the landscape, giving a 
peculiar appearance to the familiar scene. The farmhouses 
along the road were strangely indistinct, and nearer objects 
seemed far away. The air was growing chill when we left 
the old cemetery with its fallen stones and wilderness of 
vines. It was not till several months after that [ heard that 
Miss Frenau was to have been Frank Hensyl’s wife. 


1 pices. 


\ / {TH every successive examination season, the oft-thought- 
'Y over question rises in our minds, “ Does it pay ?” 

It is not, by any means, a query confined to the indolent 
and lazy, and men who fear the results of an examination, 
and thus wish them done away with. It is a question that 
is pondered over by the very best men in a class, men wlio 
have nothing to fear from an examination, and, as far as rank 
goes, have everything to lose in doing away with them. 
And it is a question which often receives a negative answer. 

Does this “ cramming process,” which takes place thrice 
a year, to last a week or more at each attack, and which 
makes a man feel at the end of it entirely worn out,—does 
this, I say, pay? It is ridiculous to say that a man need not 
do this “ polling,” for with his competitors on all sides in- 
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dulging in it, he would inevitably lose his rank. It does 
not pay in the mere point of the six weeks’ time it wastes, 
for the knowledge received in this way is superficial and 
does not endure. Would not some such process as is in 
vogue in several other colleges be better, in which, if a man 
succeeds in getting a term mark of seventy-five, he is exempt 
from examination? This would insure good, fair studying 
during the term; for if men knew that by so doing they 
would escape examination, they would be willing to work a 
little harder during term time. 

True, some slight portion of the class might take advan- 
tage of it, although not more than they do in the present 
system, but the larger part of the class would be gainers, 
and they are the ones for whom legislation should be made. 


| N REFLECTING upon the recent foot-ball season, Prince- 
ton has many reasons to feel complacent. When it is 
remembered that we have never had more than four or five 
hundred men to draw from, our career in the past must be 
considered remarkable. But at the opening of college this 
fall, the outlook was most gloomy. That, in the face of these 
many disadvantages, a team was picked which has suffered 
no defeat save that by Yale, is, we think, an achievement 
for which we have every reason to be proud. The fact that 
a team can thus be picked largely from new material seems 
a strong argument in favor of confining the players at 
intercollegiate contests to undergraduates. It shows that 
skillful playing may be secured in a team in a comparatively 
short time. Aside from the fact that such a measure would 
put us on a more equal footing with our university rivals, 
we’ believe it would materially elevate the game. Then 
teams would contain more or less new material each year. 
Vacant places would necessarily be filled by those who are 
most skillful players, without so much regard being paid to 
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avoirdupois. For it certainly takes longer to make a foot- 
ball player of a big man than of one of ordinary size. 
At least the retention of giants from the previous classes 
would be prevented. It is this disparity in weight and 
size between rival teams, we think, that produces the bru- 
tality of the game. Men who are equally matched are not 
likely to “slug” one another. No rules will ever remove 
the roughness of foot-ball, for it is essentially a rough game. 
But limiting the players to undergraduates will, we confi- 
dently believe, go far toward making it a game of skill rather 
than of brute force. 


( NE of the most striking differences between eastern and 

western colleges is seen in the total absence of all Euro- 
pean educational methods in the latter. They have, in very 
truth, grown up with the country. Intimately bound up 
with the South, they have no connection with the East, and 
through it with Europe, in matters of higher education. 
To this lack of sympathy, combined with ignorance, may 
be attributed their condemnation of the Tutor system in 
vogue in the leading eastern institutions. Their accusations 
are not to the point, for even if it were true that the “tutor 
supersedes the professor in the class room,” their inferences 
would still be wrong. The mistake lies in the non-appreci- 
ation of the intimate connection between the tuter and fel- 
lowship systems. These two systems are, in fact, of one and 
the same stock. Western institutions judge of all tutors by 
what they know of their own. A western tutor is most fre- 
quently a last year’s graduate. Should an eastern one be 
transferred West he would have several titles attached to 
his name, and forthwith become professor. And why not? 
Where all colleges are universities, should not all tutors be 
professors? Here, tutors are usually ex-Fellows. Many of 
them have taken their extra year in some foreign university. 
c 
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Hence the Fellowship system is a continued means, as it was 
the result, of an influx of foreign ideas. This is a great 
advantage. 

The criticism that “we are behind the times” is only too 
true with regard to many of our institutions. Especially is 
this true in the matter of science. This is not as it should 
be. If we must receive our facts and opinions second-hand 
from Germany, we should at least see to it that we receive 
them directly. But there is no reason why we should not 
ourselves be original investigators. Huxley has said that 
we excel in power and originality of intellect. We lack 
only in systematic and professional application. Men show 
remarkable ability in some one branch of study while in 
college, but drop all consideration of it for “something more 
practical” when they graduate. Here is the great need for 
something to arrest attention. The Fellowship system sup- 
plies this need as no other can. It stands at the very thres- 
hold of active life and cries a“ halt.” Many of the busy 
throng will rush on, unheeding the cry, but some will be 
obedient and turn aside to find green pastures here. The 
Fellowship system supplies the intermediate term between 
teacher and pupil, and, together with the Tutor system, 
makes the transition from student to professor an easy and 
natural one. 

It is this connecting link that is wanting in the western 
scheme of education, and while this want continues it must 
be content to wear the badge of inferiority. 


ype yore PHILLIPS once said that there are two kinds 
of education—that of Harvard and Yale, and that of 
the New York Herald and Post; and that the latter is as 
important as the former. This is true when viewed in the 
light of the old saying, “‘ A place for everything, and every- 


thing in its place.” There are two kinds of education, and 
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they are adapted to two kinds or classes of people and cir- 
cumstances. Not that they are mutually exclusive, nor that 
the adoption of one abrogates the use of the other. Yet, 
man should live as nearly as possible up to his opportunities. 
He who possesses the greatest opportunities should not be 
content to embrace the less pregnant. He whois privileged 
to enter the straight and narrow (?) way to culture should 
not be satisfied with drifting hither and thither on the broad 
road, where his very sight is dimmed by the dust which the 
crowds of pilgrims raise. Obviously, the collegiate educa- 
tion is of the higher character. Then do not its devotees 
evince a lack of appreciation of their advantages when they 
pursue the “ newspaper course” with too great avidity? 
And do they not thereby jeopardize their best interests ? 
They have ready access to the fountain-heads, and the broad 
streams of learning. Why should they remain satisfied with 
dipping from the small canals, artificially made by men no 
better than themselves? There is a large class of men who 
must needs have their mental food diluted, and, as it were 
mastieated for them. Let the periodic press feed these. 
We are not babes, or should not be—let us take care lest this 
very error make us such—but we are they who, when tri- 
turation is necessary, should be the doctors. In short, do 
we not, as students, devote too much time to periodical lit- 
erature? We would not disparage the use of such, but its 
abuse. It is a valuable and a necessary adjunct to our cur- 
riculum work, but with us, in our present position and at 
our age, it should be only a minor adjunct. That is a fool- 
ish objection which says this counsel would wean us from 
the active, moving world and make our learning only dry 
bones. But, beware, lest we fail to construct a skeleton 
strong enough to support a body of flesh and blood, 
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HILE large amounts are being given to our College to 

endow professorships and to erect buildings, why could 
not some be devoted to the establishment of a reading-room? 
The Halls furnish a limited amount of periodical literature, 
it is true, but there are many publications of merit which 
never reach us. A place is needed where all the eminent 
writings, both of our own and other countries in science, art, 
literature and philosophy, can be consulted. Nothing will 
tend more to promote general culture than to keep pace 
with modern thought. It is well enough to pore over the 
thought of a hundred years ago, but not to the exclusion of 
that of our own times. The department of criticism alone 
fills that gap caused by our inability to acquaint ourselves 
with the whole range of recent publications. Often the 
truth in five hundred pages can be gained from a concise 
criticism in one or two. Again, the specialist should be 
allowed the privilege of following the latest thoughts in his 
branch of study. Diverse turns of mind need diverse kinds 
of food. It is only necessary to go into some large and 
comprehensive reading-room to see how much we lack here. 
Let us have the latest thought at hand for consultation, and 
it will greatly aid the advancement of true scholarship. 
The reading-room in the College Library contains many 
valuable periodicals, but does not in any way supply this 
want, and it is not a place which may be frequented by the 
great body of students. 


AST year, at Dr. McCosh’s Library Meetings, mention 

4 was made of the strong claims of the profession of teach- 
ing upon the attention of college graduates. This isa subject 
which should be kept before the eyes of the students, and 
great encouragement should be given those who contemplate 
making this their life-work. In no way can the college do 
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as much good for the country, and nothing will redound 
so much to the honor of the college as to send forth annually 
ten or twelve well-equipped teachers and scatter them 
throughout the middle and western states. 

There is a growing demand for college-bred men in the 
profession of teaching, and the narrow minds turned out by 
the normal school machines are daily being pronounced 
more incompetent to carry on the instruction of the higher 
schools of the country. There is no profession with as 
many openings, offering as many advantages, and giving as 
high and as sure remuneration, as the profession of teaching. 
But the object of this voice is not to urge the students to 
give this subject their attention, but to petition the faculty 
for something which will put this profession before the eyes 
of the college, and will be of incalculable benefit to those 
who expect to teach, namely, a course in Pedagogics. Last 
year we had a very interesting paper on this subject, but the 
time was so limited and the field so broad that it could do 
little more than give us an idea of what the science of Peda- 
gogics is. 

In the universities of Germ any this subject is given great 
prominence, and we believe that it is Dr. McCosh’s inten- 
tion, at as early a date as possible, to introduce this study 
into the curriculum of the School of Philosophy. Cannot 
a course of about six lectures on the science of Pedagogics 
be instituted next term? There is no reason why one even- 
ing of the week—say from half-past seven to half-past eight— 
should not be devoted to it, by those who are interested in 
the subject. Undoubtedly some member of the literary or 
philosophical faculty can be prevailed upon to prepare and 
deliver the lectures, Let the meetings partake somewhat 
of the nature of library meetings, and let each lecture be 
followed by a discussion. If those interested in the matter 
will get together and “ talk it up,” we believe it can easily 
be arranged. 
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Such a course of lectures, aside from their importance to 
teachers, could be made generally interesting to philosophi- 
cal students as a study in applied psychology. Some of the 
members of the faculty could attend such a course of lec 
tures with advantage. 

We hope that something will be done as a temporary 
make-shift until we shall have an established course in this 
science. The influence that can be wielded by the college 
in this way is tremendous. We believe that we can say, 
without reservation, that Dr. Thomas Arnold has done as 
much good for England as any statesman she has ever 
produced. 


? 


“]T HAVE no time for outside reading,” is the constant 

complaint of the college student. Is this so? The 
trouble may lie in the fact that he does not know how to 
read. Excluding mere pleasure we read for two purposes— 
to acquire a good style and to gain information. In the 
former every sentence must be carefully studied, and noth- 
ing passed over hastily. In the latter this is not the case. I 
recently read an admirable article on the faculty of reading 
a great deal, and yet with justice to yourself. I say faculty, 
for it is truly one, and one that can be had only through 
cultivation and long practice. Many of us are discouraged 
from commencing a long work when we think of the short 
time, and this at intervals, which we can devote to it. This 
is natural enough if we intend to read every word. But 
learn to take in a sentence at a glance, and appropriate the 
thought. Afterwards learn to take in not only a sentence, 
but a whole paragraph, and even a page. To be sure, it 
requires a great activity of mind and constant practice, but 
is an invaluable method for one who is pressed for time, and 
yet desires to pursue an extended course in reading. It 
seems a hard thing to do, but try it, and you will be sur- 
prised at the amount of work you can do in leisure hours. 

















EDITORIALS. 


tilitorials. 


I\ULE excellence of our Hall system and the wisdom of the 

trustees in forbidding other secret organizations, is 
brought to mind very forcibly by the letters in the Nation, 
revealing the true inwardness of Yale’s secret societies. 
Tnere are probably two sides to this question, but the weight 
of evidence seems to go against the societies. The charges 
made are that they “have suppressed the freedom of the 
college press,” undermined religious life, and completely 
destroyed the old litetary organizations. The worst accusa- 
tion is that they foster an unmanly, toadying spirit among 
aspirants to an election. Any one of these charges, if true, 
is enough to condemn the system, and Harvard adds a voice 
of testimony against the evil as it exists in her midst. We 
often claim to be the most democratic of the larger colleges. 
The validity of this claim will, in future, as in the past, 
depend on the integrity of our Hall system, and the suppres- 
sion of all its illegitimate rivals. Again we must protest 
against the habit of not joining Hall in Freshman year. 
Membership should be considered a privilege, but one free 
to all, and non-membership should be looked on as a form 
of disgrace, as in many cases it is considered now. But 
there has been for some time a falling off in numbers. For 
example, last year’s Bric-A-Brac shows a total membership 
for 86 of 74 men, and for the college of 328, whereas, this 
year there are only 53 Freshmen enrolled, and 304 from the 
whole college. If the societies would relax their secrecy 
enough to let outsiders understand somewhat the nature of 
the work done in Hall, and the splendid advantages offered 
there, the membership would probably be larger. What a 
Hall man can say, and say truly, is that the best thing for a 
student is to enter Hall as soon as possible, and work with 
all his might after he gets iv. It is often remarked by 
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graduates that they owe the most serviceable part of their 
college training to their Halls. 

If half the men in every class are to stay out of Hall, 
there will not be lacking an element, idle and exclusive, 
who will be almost sure to form associations verging on 
illegality and dishonesty. It is a source of pride and satis- 
faction that we probably have this year no chapter of any 
Greek-letter fraternity. But how long will this state of 
affairs last, if the material is as plenty as it promises to be? 
It is the duty of every Hall man to make non-membership 
a disgrace, a badge of mental inferiority, and thus to render 
such a position untenable and the supremacy of the Halls 
secure. Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves that hy- 
pocrisy and exclusiveness have not so undermined social life 
here as they have done elsewhere, through the prevalence 
of such systems as that of the Senior societies at Yale. 


WRITER in the November Fortnightly, reviewing some 

recent publications of the poets of to-day, declares that 
“the next step forward will be dramatic poetry.” And it 
seems that there is ground for the assertion. The chief 
interest of the men of to-day is action, just as it was in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The majority have lost faith in reflec- 
tion; in the things of the mind. There is a noticeable 
scepticism as to the advantage of ideal beauty; the lyrics of 
love and chivalry, of classical mythology and passionate 
religious feeling, are becoming less and less earnest. As 
long as religious inquiry is rife, there will be sufficient emo- 
tional poetry; but if men lose all faith in the supernatural, 
nothing but dramatic poetry, the poetry of facts and actions, 
will be acceptable to them. The poetry of doubt holds a 
high and unique place in the literature of our century, but 
the poetry of utter negation, if such there ever will be, will 
bear its own condemuation with it, for it will be unsymmet- 
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rical; it will overlook the spiritual side of life and depict 
only action and the lighter affections. Its aim will be sim- 
ply to please. The deeper passions and the higher life had, 
indeed, better be left untouched by men of weak convic- 
tions or no convictions at all. “They are not simple or 
serious enough to make others believe in the reality of their 
own feelings and emotions.” A reviewer in the Adlantic 
would even make the ability or inability of unbelief to pro- 
duce poetry a test of the worth and permanence of the 
agnostic movement itself; “poetry is to decide whether 
these forms of intellectual life are to abide; they are not 
the judges.” It seems to us that the judgment has already 
been made and has gone against unbelief. For it must ever 
be that poetry shall have a moral and emotional end as well 
as the end “to please.” Now the moral and emotional end 
is precisely the one that the modern pagans, of whom Swin- 
burne is a fuir specimen, fail to satisfy; their ery is, “ Art 
for Art; emotion is either purely sensuous or it is nonsense, 
and as for morality—what is morality, anyhow?” It is in 
the sphere of poetry, therefore, that unbelief in religion 
shows at its worst, for the best emotion and morality are 
founded on religion. We appeal to Bacon if this be not so. 
How refreshing and re-assuring, after all the theories and 
heated discussions of lesser men, are his sober words: “So 
it appeareth that Poesy serveth and conferreth to magnan- 
imity, morality and delectation. And therefore, it was ever 
thought to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, whereas Reason doth buckle 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 


| Y CAREFUL comparison of the new catalogue with 

last year’s, some gratifying changes are brought to light. 
Nine or ten new professorships have been created, a step 
forward which casts former curriculum changes all in the 
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shade. It seems only natural, and certainly it is good policy, 
for the College thus to promote its own graduates and fel- 
lows, for most of the new positions have been filled from the 
ranks of those who have been, in turn, students, fellows, 
tutors, and assistant or adjunct professors. The preferment 
and gradual elevation of our own graduates is merely a 
species of civil service, and time will prove the system 
useful, 

The philosophical department is gradually being put on a 
solid foundation, and the division of work has been made, 
apparently, with wise discernment. The entrance standard 
has been raised in Greek, Mathematics and English. Notice- 
able modifications have been made in the English depart- 
ment—the department in which it is safe to say we students 
take most pride and interest. This has been done chiefly 
by changes in text-books and expansion of the graduate 
courses in Literature and Linguistics. ‘“ Ward’s English 
Poets” is used with the Juniors, and Prof. Hunt has intro- 
duced his own recent editions of Anglo-Saxon texts. 

Many subjects of complaint in former years have been 
satisfactorily settled, and hereafter it is to be hoped that 
there will be less grumbling about the curriculum, for it 
may truly be said that the courses never were so complete 
and symmetrical. 
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LITERARY GossIP. 


Literary Gossip. 


“Onely a little more 
1 have to write, 
Then Ile give o’er 
And bid the world good night.” 


GH! how it blows. Bang! goes the entry door. The loosened win. 

dows rattle; the giant boughs of the elm outside, “bare, ruin’d 
choirs, where late the sweet bird sang,’’ scrape dismally against the 
panes. The demons of winter are having their first fierce jubilee over 
the death of autumn. Let them gibber and squeak as they will. ’Tis 
Thanksgiving night and we’ll not mourn for anything, even for the 
death of autumn. Acollege room on Thanksgiving night has some- 
what the same kind of awful charm that a lighthouse has on a stormy 
coast. It can be as cosy as you please, if the wind outside is for- 
gotten and the fire within has aught of cheer and good-fellowship. 
“Fellowship?” Well, to be sure. Not to mention the ruddy coals, 
with their ever-changing expression, there sits the homely and talka- 
tive teapot, Caliban, bubbling over with inspiration, and running on 
into an exhibition of conversational powers that would have made 
Elia almost jealous, and have driven the Edinburgh coterie wild— 
Christopher North, the E:trick Shepherd and all the rest. So let us 
bar the door and pile on more coal, and draw up the easy chair. 
Visions of former Thanksgivings come and go in the flickering firelight 
—the old-fashioned dinner in the country, church in the morning, and 
a sleigh-ride in the gray afternoon. Thanksgiving in the city is—well, 
endurable and proper; but Thanksgiving a/one—may such celebrations 
be few for us all. 

“No more of that! Mo more of that!’ Such talk will never do; 
here are genial and hearty friends, ready to outwatch the night; 
Pope’s “ Happy man,” and old Sir Roger De Coverley. One cup more’ 
Caliban, and here’s the December //arpers. Oh! just the thing, “ The 
Quiet Life.’ Unhappy, did yousay? Then read this and be rebuked: 

“ Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days and years glide soft away, 


In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


“Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixt; sweet recreation; 
And innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation.” 
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And here, at elbow, sits Sir Roger, his cocked hat in his hand, and 
his cane under his right arm, telling all about the wohlbehaglich life of 
Queen Anne’s time. Theold knight seemed rather dazed at first, and 
inquired many times if the Gessip had ever seen Prince Eugene, 
and where a copy of the Supplement could be had, and whether the 
Tatler for November was out yet. Upon receiving an astonished and 
perhaps rather contemptuous answer, Sir Roger gradually remembered 
the date of the year as well as the month, and with a kind smile said: 
“ My friend, if more progressive spirits hurry scornfully by, let them 
pass ; society in 1710 thought itself progressive too, and imagined that 
the summum bonum was a warm corner in a Pall Mall coffee-house with 
the latest number of the Spectator.” 


Action and reaction in literature are illustrated, net only by the 
growing interest in 18:h century essays, but by the well-known Words” 
worth revival, nay, by the Shakespeare revival. Modes and schools 
flourish awhile, then are passionately attacked and sink into temporary 
oblivion, the proof of their vitality consisting in the strength and du- 
ration of the favorable reaction which comes next. But some books 
have the fate to be almost unread for centuries, and then, after appa- 
rent extinction, to rise as the inspiration of a new age, which finds in 
them the sincerity and sanity that are so sadly wanting in many mod 
ern works. Thus, for example, a writer in the Contemporary upholds 
Thomas Aquinas as the philosopher to whom modern Christianity 
must look for its metaphysics. A much better illustration is the revi- 
val of the devotional literature of the Middle Ages, and even of Ro- 
man times, which is so manifest in recent publishing lists. _ Nearly 
every month brings out a new edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’ “ | mita- 
tion,” that epitome of Medieval faith, that immortal flower of all that 
was sweetest and most devout in the Church before the Reformation. 
The Scribners have newly issued an old book, which is attracting much 
serious attention, “ Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual Guide of Mi- 
guel Molinos, the Quietist.”. Moreover, the reaction extends back to 
the second century of our era, and brings into great prominence the 
“Thoughts” of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus and the writings of 
Epictetus, two philosophers who, although pagans, seemed like fore- 
runners of Christianity. It may be a mere fancy, but itseems possible, 
nevertheless, that this revival of the literature of closet and cloister is 
a ripple of the Oxford movement, the return to authority and 
monasticism. 

Is it not strange that such writings, mere journals and meditations, 
should survive so long? The “ Pensées” of Pascal bid fair to outlive 
Voltaire’s wit; the journal of Eugénie de Guérin, to be read when 
Madame de Stiiel is forgotten. In much the same vein is the diary of 
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Mary Moody Emerson, as shown by extracts made by her kinsman, 
Ralph Waldo, published in the December Atlantic. One would hardly 
look for anything useful in such private and apparently insignificant 
by-ways. Batin the words of Goethe, quoted by Prof. Nichol in the 
Fortnightly, “Take care of the beautiful, the useful will take care of 
itself.’’ The famous sentence of Emerson’s ‘Speak your latest con- 
viction, and it sball be the universal sense,” accounts for the attraction 
that such books always possess. There are so few unconscious and 
really truthful books, so few writers in all the world’s history have 
put on paper their sincerest thoughts. And when the public discovers 
such a book, mankind rejoices as over a treasure, for it sees the heart 
of a man, 

—— The magazines of the month are unusually well supplied with 
short stories and sketches. Harpers, as usual, excels in this kind of 
reading. ‘The Register,” by Howells, and other short stories by 
Charles Reade and E. E. Hale are first-rate. The Century, on the other 
hand, keeps up its supremacy in the way of serials. ‘“ Dr. Sevier” is 
very satisfactory and really fascinating; excellent enough, in fact, to 
atone for its weaker companions, “The Bread Winners” and “ An 
Average Man.” The former has, much to the disappointment of all, 
maintained a steadily falling off in quality, and bids fair to turn out 
one of the trashiest novels of the day. “An Average Man” is worse 
than mediocre. Attempts to depict college life seldom succeed anyhow. 
The most interesting paper in the Atlantic, and one, too, of superior 
merit as a sketch of travel, is Mrs. Dorr’s “ Bermudian Days.’’ Bermuda 
always did seem to your Gossip a sort of dream-land, and the best 
praise he can give Mrs. Dorr’s article is that it has only deepened the 
spell, and not broken it, as all one’s pet ideals are bound to be broken 
some time, by too much information. 

The December number of the Manhattan is worthy of a place 
among the older magazines which the month brings to us. Poems, by 
Stedman and Austih Dobson, two critical articles on Matthew Arnold, 
and a sketch of Trollope by Julian Hawthorne go to make up what 
is by far the best number of this periodical. 

The fourth volume of Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series, entitled 
“Certitude, Providence and Prayer,’’ published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, offers solutions to many difficult problems, The thinking man 
should read this book, for it is clear, interesting and quite short. 

— Weare in receipt of a volume on “The Destructive Influence 
of the Tariff,” by J. Schoenhof, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
It is a useful hand-book for debaters. We also acknowledge the 
receipt of “ Lyrics of the X1Xtb Century” and “ Reveries of a Bach- 
elor’’ from the Scribners, and “ Prose Masterpieces” from the Putnams, 
all of which will be noticed next month. 
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“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” — Macbeth, Act I, Scene II]. 


Peer always seems to undergo a metamorphosis during the 
Thanksgiving vacation. We go away happy and careless, without 
an enemy in the world unless it be a too good Thanksgiving dinner, 
and that’s only prospection. Hitherto we have been living like gentle- 
men. We return to find we've got to work like slaves. The campus 
looks deserted. The “little game’ must stop. Our only dissipation 
is nocturnal coffee-soda to banish sleep. But these cares weigh 
lightly upon us as we lie upon the conventional divan and smoke the 
editorial Havana. 

The Round Table of Beloit, Wis. lies nearest at hand. A strange, mys- 
terious feeling palsied our frame as, turning over the leaves, we saw the 
the ominous title to a long story, the “ Black Dog.” We immediately 
surmised, by some curious freak of nature, it was closely connected 
with its feline ancestor, the black cat. Unmistakable signs of common 
pedigree appeared as we read the following blood-curdling description 
of the black dog: 

““ Two red-green eyes met mine, and before me stood the blackest and most 
Jiendish-looking dog my most heated imagination could picture. Its head was 
swoolen and distorted, the eyes glared in the ghastly moonlight, and 
the foaming mouth, opened but slightly, looked like the hellish mock- 
ery of asmile. No sound came from the terrible beast, but it stood 
motionless, with those demon eyes fixed upon me. I suddenly found 
myself grasped upon my legs and, looking down, was terror-stricken. 
There was the five days’ corpse fawning upon me like a dog, raising 
itself upon its knees and placing its hands upon me, and turning its 
blue-black servile face, with fixed eyes, upward toward mine. I was 
frozen, and atood like a statue ; every nerve in my body seemed dead 
and I knew nothing. Then suddenly I felt the power of hell seize me, 
and with my dagger-handle I beat the fawning corpse at my feet; I cut 
its face, head and back, but to no avail, and the dull thud of my blows, 
as they re-echoed heavily, was my only reward.” 

It was pleasant to turn from this ghastly scene to the sprightly pages 
of the Universi‘y Chronicle. The Aan Arbor men have been greatly 
excited over the eastern trip of their foot-ball team. They have been 
receiving daily telegraphic reports of the games. ‘The telegram from 
New Haven, after giving the score, says: “ Boys saving themselves for 
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to-morrow.” The score with Harvard certainly realized their expecta- 
tion for a “close game.”” On the whole. Michigan has no reason to be 
discouraged by the record made by their team this fall. 

The Vassar Misc. comes to our desk as blithesome and charming as 
ever. Our heart beats with unwonted rapidity as we are told that we 
are “ highly interesting.” Weare unspeakably shocked to learn of the 
prevalence of slang amongst the sweet girls. To us it is a positive dis- 
illusionation to be told that they speak of “‘ fiendish lunches,” “ beastly 
examinations,” &c. Yes, the “ Student at the Breakfast Table” isa 
fair representation of club conversation, but we fear the “ moral tone’ 
of that club is not what it should be. 

At Columbia, judging from the tone of the press, the college is weary 
of foot-ball, and glad to be relieved from the toils and anxieties of the 
association. The following, from the Spectator, seems pretty ciearly to 
reflect Columbia’s sentiment : 

‘* At the time we go to press it looks as though the foot-ball team, 
not satisfied with the disgrace and very probable penalty attached to 
forfeiting a championship game to Princeton, were going to make our 
expulsion from the I. C. F. B, Association doubly sure by forfeiting the 
game with Harvard. Whatever may be brought forward in defence of 
our action in regard to the game with Princeton, there can be no pos- 
sible excuse for not playing Harvard. The game has been a fixture for 
weeks, and if eleven men cannot be sent to Harvard to represent Co- 
lumbia, it will simply be a deliberate and inexcusable forfeiture, and 
at the next convention of the delegates of the I. C. F. B. Association, 
Columbia’s representatives cannot but vote themselves for her expulsion. 

“‘ With a record for the past year of two of our championship games 
forfeited out of a possible three forfeitures, what right would Columbia 
have, by remaining in the Association. to keep out some other college 
that would at least meet its engagements squarely and honorably, and 
not crawl out of them at the last moment?” 

The Harvard Lampoon always comes, a welcome visitor. It occupies a 
unique position in College journalism, and fills it well. The following 
prediction in regard to foot-ball is, as events have proved, remarkably 
sagacious: ‘ Our prospects of securing the championship, we are happy 
to say, have become suddenly brighter ; Columbia having withdrawn 
from the race. Only two obstacles to our success now exist,—the Yale 
team and the Princeton team. If these could be got out of the way, it 
seems as though nothing could check our wild victorious career.” 

UNSUCCESSFUL. 
‘I sang of her blue eyes, darkly shaded, 
Like laxes in the midst of the forest shade ; 
I sang of the roses that glowed unfaded, 
On the damask cheek of the lovely maid; 


I sang of her tresses, dusky-brown, 
And the soulful sway of her simple gown. 
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And when I had finished, I besought her 
To grant me the prize of her tender heart,— 
To love the lesson that Love had taught her, 
Lest she be slain by his vengeful dart. 
She only answered: “ It would be wrong 
To sell my heart for the merest song.’ 

Poor Yale! In her recent game with us, our team taking advantage 
of their immense superiority in weight and size, imposed upon the 
tender Yale weaklings. “ Harlan’s uncalled-for attack on Twombly,” 
says the News, “admits of no excuse.” It is very sad! True, there 
was not much “sweetness and light” displayed on either side. Per- 
haps Harlan, after being smitten on one cheek should have presented 
the other also. As it was, he only returned Mr, Twombly’s courtesy, 

The Yale Lit. is somewhat more heavy than usual this number. This 
is due to the fact that the prose is entirely in the essay line. A story 
would be an improvement. ‘College Musings,” the first article, is a 
specimen of those excellent essays on college topics in which the 
Yale Lit. is peculiarly fortunate. Of the other articles, perhaps the 
essay on Sheridan and the “Stage in America” are the best. The 
Targum resents with considerable asperity some insinuations thrown 
out by the Argus. Commenting upon the foot-ball season, the Targum 
says: “We think that the majority of those who have carefully 
watched the playing of the various teams will give Princeton the credit 
of playing the most scientific and skillful game. Although always 
inferior in weight, she has generally proven herself a good second, and 
a hard opponent for the Yale giants to defeat.” 

HUITAIN. 
“The sweetest queen of all coquettes 
Has made me make a solemn vow, 
To swear off smoking cigarettes 
She hates tobacco smoke, and now 
And then, with scorn she tells me how 
It scents my coat. My scheme is ripe. 
My every wish to her’s must bow, 
So, after this—I smoke a pipe.” —Atheneum. 
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Nov. 17ta.—Bric-i-Brae out. 

Nov. 17ta#.—Harvard vs. Princeton; score 7 to 26, in favor of latter. 
seened First division of Chapel stage. 

Nov. 19ra.—Senior Class elections, resulting as follows: Class-Presi- 
dent, William Tod; Master of Ceremonies, Alex. Moffat; Presentation 
Orator, Henry C. Stewart; Class Orator, Leonidas Dennis; Memorial 
Orator, J. E. Hedges; Ivy Orator, C. M. Thomas; Prophet, G. M. Har- 
per; Censor, J. M. Lawson; Class-day Committee, Alton, Blackwell, 
Belknap, Blair, Boyd, Bradley, Chester, Hamilton, Kimball, McKenney, 
W. Moffat, Murray, Poe; Memorial Committee, Hobbs, Lee, Todd ; 
Nassau Herald Committee, Finney, Hill, Gayley, Reeves; Class Ode 
Committee, Bradley, Chester, Hill; Washington Birthday Orator, Kar] 
Heydrick. 

Nov. 20rTa.—Matthew Arnold in Princeton. Introduced to Whig 
Hall. Reception at the President’s House. 

Nov. 22p.—Senior speaking in Whig Hall. Ist, Carpenter; 2d, 
Reeves...... Essay Prize, Jelke. 

Nov. 24rn.—Yale game, Polo Grounds, New York. 6 to 0 in favor 
of Yale...... Bird unanimously elected captain for ’84...... Mr. Alexander 
Johason elected to the chair of Political Esonomy and Jurisprudence. 
med °86 Bric-a-Brac committee elected, as follows: M. Halstead, O. J. 
Cashman, Mass.; G .I. Foster, Ore.; R. M. Hodge, Conn.; J. M. Me- 
Keenie, 0.; Stewart Paton, N. Y.; E. H. Pershing, Pa. 

Nov. 26rn.—Sophomore Reception Committee elected, as follows: 
H. H. Forsyth, N. J.; S. M. Bevin, Conn.; W. R. Blakemore, Ky.; 
A. G. Cameron, N. J.; J. A. Harriman, N. Y.; T. H. Harris, N.J.; H. 
C. Lamar, Ga.; G. B. McClellan, Jr., N. J.; Carroll McKenney, D. C.; 
D. M. Milton, Ky. ; George Reynold’s, N. J.; W. F. Timlow, N. Y. 

Nov. 27TH.—Catalogue out. 

Nov. 28ra.—Thanksgiving vacation begins. 

Dec. 3p.—College re-opens, 

Dec. 4rH.—Lawrenceville school re-opens. 

Deo. 5to.—Intercollegiate Foot-ball Association met at Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, N. Y. Delegates from Harvard, Yale and Princeton were 
present. Messrs. Peace, Moffat, Look, and W. P. Riggs, represented 
Princeton. Important changes were made in the rules. No action 
was taken in regard to reinstating Columbia. 

Dec. 6tH.—Glee Club concert at Scranton. The following composed 
the Club: E. L. Bradley, leader; first tenors, W.C. Hill, H. C. Stew- 
D 
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art, A. F. Baker; second tenors, D. H. McAlpin, C. I. Young, J. B. Mc- 
Ferran ; first bassos, A. E. Clerihew, J. B. Shea, H. L. Kemper; second 
bassos, J. M. Harlan, Wm. Alton, C. S. Clark, E. L. Bradley; warbler, 
G. B. French ; accompanist, C. I. Young; business manager, F. D. Mc- 
Kenney. 

Dec. 7ta.—Examinations begin. 

Dec. 197Tn.—Close of term. 





Cui10 Hai, December 7tb, 1883. 


Wuersas, We have heard, with heart-felt sorrow, of the death of our 
former brother, Daniel S. Yard, of the Class of ’82, and although recog- 
nizing in this dispensation the workings of an all-wise Providence, yet 
feel deeply the loss of one who was esteemed and beloved by all; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his bereaved family our warmest sym. 
pathy iu this their affliction; and, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published in the Nassau 
Lit., Princetonian and Monmouth Democrat. 

A. B. Hosss, 
SHerrerp Depvs, 
J. CaLnoun, 

R. R. P. Braprorp. 


Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 Cigarettes, 


CIGARETTE Smokers who are willing to pay a little more for Cigarettes 
than the prices charged for the ordinary trade Cigarettes, will find the 
Richmond Straight Cut No. 1 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHEPS. 


They are made from the Brightest, Most Delicately Flavored and Highest 
Cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely Without Adultera- 
tion or Drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and 
Cigarette smokers are cautioned that this is the Old and Original Brand, 
and to observe that each package or box of Richmond Straight Cut Cigar- 
ettes bear the signature of “ Allen & Ginter, Manufacturers, Richmond, 
Va” Also, manufacturers of well-known brands, *“*‘ Richmond Gem,” 
“Opera Paffs,” ** Pet,” and ‘Little Beauties” Gigarettes. Smoking To- 
baccos-—Richmond Straight No. 1, Richmond Gem Curly Cut, Turkish Mix- 
ture, Perique Mixture, Old Rip, &c.. &c. 


SESSS'’s CUSTOM SHinTs. 
S for $9.co. 
Importers and Manufacturers of Fine Furnishing Goods, 
933 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA. : 











